CHAPTER    FIVE

Home and Community

CHADWICK did much to open the eyes of his generation
to the probability that if disease was one of the causes of
destitution, bad housing might be one of the causes of disease.
The housing of the poorest class of the community thus be-
came of vital importance to all classes.

Nor was it only men's physical condition that might be
directly affected by bad accommodation. The environment
might be expected to influence them morally, by offering little
inducement to habits of self-control and tidiness, cleanliness
and privacy.

For both physical and moral reasons, early-Victorian philan-
thropists therefore became passionately interested in this
jnewly discovered problem.

To understand just why this new intent developed at that
precise point of time one must remember especially the sup-
reme importance that was then attached to environment. To
attribute the new enthusiasm to the factory system in particu-
lar or the industrial revolution in genera! is to substitute faith
for fact.

The problem was to some extent a rural one. Here it was
perhaps due partly to the decline of living-in. But it had un-
doubtedly been intensified by certain aspects of the old poor-
law. Here and there some speculator had found that it paid
him to run up a block of defective cottages for the labouring
classes, obtain exemption from the parish poor-rate in conse-
quence, raise the rent proportionately, and then get the rent
paid out of the rates. And here and there again some land-
owner, less scrupulous than most and more influential, might
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